their natures in obedience to an external duty imposed on them,
but by instinct, and by the fulfilment of their wills. They are
naturally great.
The Man of Destiny is Shaw's interpretation of the " great man "
of modern history. In the same manner as Shakespeare painted
his Caesar, not on the battle field but off it, Shaw paints his Napoleon
oif the field of battle and in a domestic situation where he meets
a Duke of Wellington in a petticoat. Shaw views Napoleon not
in the perspective of history, but as his valet views him, which is
certainly a valid view, but not the whole view of the man. For an
inexplicable reason, Shaw cannot get himself rid of his poor opinion
of Napoleon; again and again Napoleon occurs in his writings,
each time blacker than before. In the preface to the Millionaire^
he is dismissed as a commonplace human fool; in the Political
What's What, he is described as a villain of historical melodrama
like Hitler, In the Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman, he is Cain
Adamson Charles Napoleon.
Though Shaw calls the play a trifle, it is a probable picture of
greatness stripped of its trappings by the ironic playwright, much
in the same way as Thackeray paints his Marlbrough in Henry
Esmond. In a long undramatic, if brilliant description, the Petit
Corporal is introduced to us as a person who faces facts. One
of the facts he faces and masters is that artillery must not be used
in the traditional way for the noise and smoke it creates, but be
put to the maximal destructive use. He has prodigious powers
of work. Above all, he has a clear, realistic knowledge of human
nature IE public affairs. Imaginative without illusion, and creative
without ideals like loyalty and patriotism, he plays upon these
ideals in other persons, to his own advantage. His army lacked
food, clothes, pay etc., but instead of being embarassed by these
drawbacks, he uses them as means to lure his soldiers to greater
exertion by dangling before them prospects of unlimited booty.
As a general he had a highly evolved faculty for the calculation
of times and distances. When we turn from the stage-direction
to the play, we find that to Napoleon women are less interesting
than his work. His treatment of the Strange Lady contrasts strongly
with the lieutenant's treatment of her. She soon finds out that
she cannot fool Napoleon through sex-appeaL Napoleon believes
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